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General R. S. McLain, representing the U. S. Department of War, places the wreath at the oak, under which Ignace Jan 
Paderewski spoke for the last time at similar exercises six years ago. The ceremony was held on June 29th at Oak Ridge, N. J. 
te.commemorate the 30th anniversary of recruiting Polish soldiers into the American army during the first World War. 
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F ANY proof of complete subservience to Moscow of 

the puppet regime in Poland were needed, its attitude 

toward the Marshall plan for European reconstruction 
should serve the purpose. 

Of all the countries in Europe. Poland suffered the 
largest, irreparable, losses in population and in material 
values. Out of the 34 million pre-war inhabitants, only 
23 million now live on the territory, known as “liberated” 
Poland. The war, which started in September 1939 on 
the soil of that unhappy country by the German-Russian 
invasion, was followed in 1941 by Nazi-Soviet fighting in 
the eastern part of Poland. The last phase of the war 
in 1944 and 1945, when Warsaw was levelled by the 
Germans, while the Russians patiently looked on from 
across the shalfow Vistula River, and the subsequent 
Soviet campaign, during which the Germans were driven 
out, wrought additional havoc in the already devastated 
country. The red “liberators” then proceeded to loot and 
confiscate whatever had not been robbed by their Nazi 
predecessors. 

Poland, impoverished beyond any Western concept, 
instead of rebuilding its shattered economy, is forced to 
carry the heavy burden of an outright war contribution 
to the Soviets in coal and other minerals, in food for the 
red army of occupation and the NKVD, and in manu- 
factured goods of all kinds. 

Were it not for the help of UNRRA and other Ameri- 
can and British relief and charitable organizations, 
millions would have starved during the two years, follow- 
ing the Soviet “liberation.” 

If there is a people in Europe in the direst need of 
outside help, not only in rebuilding its country but for 
its very survival, it is the people of Poland. 

As long ago as January 1947, the post-UNRRA Relief 
Committee of Experts of the United Nations, after having 
studied import requirements of eight European countries, 
has established a rather conservative estimate for Poland 
of +71 million dollars as a minimum import value for 1947, 
without which the downward trend of economy and the 
increasing impoverishment of population could hardly 
be checked. 

Poland, one of the chief pre-war food exporting coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe, again faces the danger of starva- 
tion with a shortage of basic grain of at least a million 
metric tons, as a result of two years ruthless communist 
experiments in the field of agriculture, to which were 
added damaging frosts and floods of last winter, followed 
by a long period of catastrophic drought. 

The communist puppets in Warsaw understand the 
gravity of the situation and the necessity of outside help. 
The puppet ambassador to Washington, Joseph Winie- 
wicz, must have been given instructions months ago to 
do whatever he could in order to secure American help 
for Poland. He tried to obtain allocations from the 
350 million dollars post-UNRRA relief fund; he managed 
to have a special mission of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development sent to Poland to study 
its ability of repaying a loan of 600 million dollars, 
applied for by his “government.” 

Shortly after the Marshall plan had been announced 
in more concrete terms, Winiewicz notified the Depart- 
ment of State that Poland was eager to cooperate. In 
this respect his position was similar to that of Jan 
Masaryk, the Czechoslovak foreign minister, who tried 
hard to get permission for his government to attend the 
Paris conference from the Moscow masters, at least as 
an observer. As was to be expected, it ended with a 
resounding Soviet no! The communist puppets in War- 
saw and Prague have to obey orders coming from 


Kremlin, regardless of the most vital interests of the 
country, be it Poland or Czechoslovakia, regardless of 
the most elementary needs of its population. Appointees 
of Moscow, they must follow strictly the Soviet directives, 
and when—as did Winiewiez—they volunteer an incon- 
siderate statement, the best they can do next is to keep 
quiet, lest a Moscow potentate take offense and recall 
them to their “free and independent” countries. 

The greatest tragedy since the outbreak of the last 
war looms on the horizon for the enslaved peoples of 
Eastern Europe. When, after long years of senseless 
appeasement to Soviet Russia, the first constructive plan 
of economic rehabilitation of Europe with American help 
is being outlined in Paris, Poland and other nations in 
Eastern Europe are barred by Moscow from the advan- 
tages of the plan. Instead. they are being integrated into 
the Soviet economy of want, misery and hunger. No 
one knows how many consecutive Russian five vear plans 
are in store for them: how many years of suffering. 
starvation, privations of all kinds, and, worst of all, how 
long they will have to endure political terror and slavery. 

Whatever now happens in Poland, the responsibility 
falls not only upon Moscow, but upon all the signatories 
of the infamous Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam agreements. 
The present communist regime in Warsaw was forced 
upon the allied Polish people against their will, and 
under the most formal. solemn, and categorical protest 
of Poland’s legal government and its representatives 
throughout the world. 

Therefore, whatever Kremlin's policy toward Poland. 
the duty of the Western powers is to help the people. 
The Poles ought not to suffer additional hardships, 
because the Marshall plan was rejected for them by 
Moscow or its stooges. Poland. at the expense of which a 
substantial share of the appeasement bill has been paid 
to Moscow, can not and should not be deprived of relief 
and help essential for its very survival. It can not and 
should not be punished for having a “government” forced 
upon it hy the Big Three. 
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THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS KEEPS ALIVE THE BATTLE FOR POLAND 


AN INTERVIEW WITH PRESIDENT CHARLES ROZMAREK 
by M. M. NOWINSKI 


The groups that have been fighting for a long time 
against communism and its fellow travelers, now 
come to the fore of American political life. Leading 
such organizations, is the Polish American Congress, 
Inc., representing 6,000,000 Americans of Polish 
descent. That is why we have asked the president of 
this organization to tell us of its achievements. 

Charles Rozmarek, president of the Polish Amer- 
ican Congress since May 30, 1944, is also the 
national president of the Polish National Alliance, 
the largest Polish organization in this country. He is 
an outstanding defender of the rights of oppressed 
people. The struggle he conducts against red fascism 
is important not only, for winning the independence 
of Poland, but also for securing freedom in other 
countries of Europe, thus ultimately insuring the 
security of the United States. 


I. WHAT ARE THE LATEST POLITICAL STEPS 
OF THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS IN 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS? 

Above all, the Polish American Congress is 
working unceasingly, with all the means at its 
command, for the revocation of the insidious 
Yalta agreement. We are keeping alive the 
battle for “free and unfettered” elections in 
Poland. To achieve this goal, the White House, the U. S. 
Congress and the American public are being constantly 
reminded that the “sell-out” of Poland weakens the 
world peace structure. Furthermore, such an unjust 
peace must eventually bring about another tragic war, 
with its unpredictable horrors, to the very thresholds of 
America. That’s what we want to avoid. 

We are preparing to go a step further. We are going 
to arouse the world’s conscience. The Polish American 
Congress is establishing an office in New York City. 
One of the principal functions of this ofice will be to 
observe the operations of the UN and its Security Coun- 
cil. We hope, in due course, to have the question of 
Poland’s independence brought before the forum of that 
body. 

On the domestic front we are preparing a comprehen- 
sive program for political action. Judge Blair Gunther, of 
Pittsburgh, heads our Commission on Civie Affairs. 

Our unequivocal stand against communist aggression 
in Europe has, quite naturally, placed us in opposition to 
American Communists and their sympathizers. I believe 
we were the first American organization of nation-wide 
scope to point an accusing finger at the American agents 
of Moscow. President Truman’s recent order calling for 
the ferreting out of Communists from Federal depart- 
ments and agencies comes as an answer to our frequent 
pleas. 

The Polish American Congress with its affiliated state 
districts is supporting the Administration’s military train- 
ing plan, We are also strongly in favor of the policy of 
keeping the secret of the atomic bomb. 

2. WHAT ARE THE ACTIVITIES OF THE POLISH AMERI- 
CAN wae IN CONNECTION WITH THE POLISH 
D. P..'s 

The problem of Polish displaced persons in Europe 
and elsewhere has a high priority in Polish American 
Congress activities. One of the functions of our New 
York Office will be to gather and disseminate information 
on the plight of Polish D., P.’s. It will also expedite their 
arrival into this country and aid in their resettlement. 
With the knowledge of the State Department, we are 


Charles Rozmarek among Polish orphans in the Displaced Persons Camp 


in Meppen-Rose, Germany. 

sending two representatives to D. P. camps in the Ameri- 

can Zone of Occupation. They will take steps to facilitate 

the registration of these unfortunate persons with U. S. 

Consular authorities, with the view of hastening their 

entry into this country, when the necessary legislation 

is enacted. 

Our Washington office is in close contact with Federal 
immigration authorities and the State Department. Our 
deep concern with the D. P. problem is illustrated by our 
wholehearted cooperation with the Citizens’ Committee 
on Displaced Persons, and other organizations interested 
in this problem. 

On June 13. I testified before the Congressional com- 
mittee holding hearings on the Stratton Bill. At that 
time I spoke in favor of the legislation and urged that 
it he so amended as to include “displaced” members of 
the Polish Armed Forces in Italy and England. 

3. WHAT IS THE ORGANIZATIONAL FORM OF THE 
POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS? 

The highest legislative and governing body is the Con- 
vention. It meets every four years and is composed of 
delegates of organized groups. The highest executive 
hody is the Supreme Council which is composed of mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors, representatives of the 
Polish clergy. fraternal societies, Polish press organiza- 
tions, business groups and representatives of state dis- 
tricts. The Supreme Council meets annually. The admin- 
istrative powers are vested in the Board of Directors, 
headed by the president. It is charged with the enforce- 
ment of the by-laws and strict compliance with the enact- 
ments and recommendations of the Supreme Council. 

4. IS THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS COOPERATING 
WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS OF SIMILAR CHAR- 
ACTER? 

We are actively cooperating with many other Ameri- 
can ideological organizations. By that I mean those 
which are guided by the principles embodied in the 
Atlantic Charter and in the battle for the realization of 
the Four Freedoms. As an example, the Polish American 
Congress has joined its efforts with the Federation of 
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THE POLISH PUPPET REGIME IS NOT POLAND 


by ANN SU CARDWELL 


“The Polish people should not be punished for the crimes of a government imposed upon them against their will. We 
should, therefore, draw a sharp distinction between the Polish people and the Polish government” —Arthur Bliss Lane, former 


Ambassador to Poland. 


N THE American press, over the radio, and in private 
conversations, Americans are continually in error 
when discussing Polish matters or the actions of men 

now in power in Poland. They make no distinction 
between the Polish peopie and the Polish puppet regime. 
President Truman's statement. when he received the 
ambassador of that Polish Government presenting his 
credentials. did not make the impression it should have 
made on the American public. For on that occasion the 
President clearly differentiated between the regime this 
“ambassador” represented and Poland when he said: 
“Tt is a cause of deep concern to me and to the American 
people that the Polish Provisional Government has failed 
to fulfill its pledge. The Government of the United States 
has not lost interest in the welfare of the Polish people.” 

That statement has been supplemented and reinforced 
on various occasions by oral and written statements of 
former Ambassador to Poland. Arthur Bliss Lane. To 
cite one instance. this from his letter to the New York 
Times: “The Polish people should not be punished for 
the crimes of a government imposed upon them against 
their will. We should, therefore, draw a sharp distinc- 
tion between the Polish people and the Polish govern- 
ment.” 

Without going into the scandal of the Polish “elections” 
of January 19, 1947, which our own Government and 
that of Great Britain have branded as fraudulent, and 
which President Truman in the above-quoted statement 
thus indirectly branded, it is manifest that despite the 
beautiful phrasing of the Polish regime’s manifesto or 
bill of rights, the present Polish Government does not 
conform to the Jeffersonian principle that governments 
“derive their just powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned.” Poland is among “those other countries” referred 
to by President Truman in his July +h address from 
Monticello, the home of Jefferson, — “other countries” 
where “the course of government is in the opposite 
direction.” 

The present Polish regime was imposed by Moscow. 
Its origin is to be found in the “Polish Patriots.” Soviet- 
organized among renegade Poles in the USSR in 1941. 
The next step was the formation of the Lublin Committee 
of Liberation, with headquarters in that ancient Polish 
city. This committee in turn became. under Moscow’s 
sponsoring, the “Polish Provisional Government,” later 
recognized by the British and American Governments 
on the condition that “free and unfettered elections” 
would be held as soon as possible. Those conditions were 
not fulfilled. That is the unsavory history of the origin 
and development of the present Polish regime. It is a 
regime which is neither of, for, nor by the people. It is 
a regime whose president was a Soviet citizen, whose 
chief officials are Moscow-trained, and which numbers a 
crowd of Russians in government offices and the so-called 
Polish army. 

The argument has been advanced that there are of 
necessity so many patriotic Poles in the lower govern- 
ment ranks that with time and patience the patriots would 
get control. The regime has been in power since the 
autumn of 1944. What evidence in support of such an 
argument does the record offer? None whatever. 

One of the first acts of that regime was to cede almost 
half of all Polish territory to the USSR, which the Polish 
people were bitterly opposed to doing, and which the 


regime had no authority to do without the people’s con- 
sent. The so-called rural reform was feared from the 
first to have collectivization as its goal; that fear is now 
near justification. Nationalization of industry proceeds 
by stages, and the end of private enterprise on any signi- 
ficant scale appears in the offing. That trend plus inflation, 
high taxes, and high prices is rapidly wiping out the 
Polish middle class and pauperizing the peasants. Pro- 
fessional people must be employed by national institu- 
tions or practically starve. The communist attitude 
toward religion is propagated and attacks on the Catholic 
Church increase. The school system is being completely 
reorganized that all teaching may be in harmony with 
communist theory. The state is to be both the circum- 
ference and core of life, the individual the servant of the 
state. Polish orientation, Western for a thousand years, 
is to become Eastern. 

All this is alien to the Polish conception of the dignity 
and worth of the individual. Patriotic Poles cannot fit 
into a regime that has been established with the purpose 
of preparing Poland for entry into the USSR and is able 
to carry out that plan because it is a regime kept in 
power by the Red army and the Soviet NKVD. Poland 
has become a police state, where Polish culture is being 
destroyed and where Polish history—of which Poles are 
justly proud—is being rewritten to fit the Soviet pattern. 
The possibility of true Poles getting into the government 
and forcing out the fraudulent and traitorous group is nil. 

But true Poles will not quietly submit to this sovietiza- 
tion carried out by traitors, opportunists, and imported 
Bolsheviks—all of them Soviet stooges. Poles have always 
fought to regain their freedom when through some turn 

(Please turn to page 9) 


POLES WILL ALWAYS REMEMBER 


All Souls’ Day decoration of the grave of American fliers in Warsaw, 
brought down by the Germans, while bringing arms for the uprising in 
September 1944. 


We are proud to announce that the Letter to a Young American Pole by Eugene Lyons, which appeared 
in the Polish Review of July 10, 1947, was reprinted in the Congressional Record of July 25, 1947 (A4085). 
(Extension of remarks of Hon. John Lesinski of Michigan). 


“ORIGINS OF MODERN 


RUSSIA” 


by Professor JAN KUCHARZEWSKI 


ROFESSOR RKUCHARZEWSKI, an outstanding 

Polish historian and political writer, is bringing out 

this Fall a book, published by the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, under the title: ORIGINS 
OF MODERN RUSSIA. “The object of the work is to 
trace certain aspects of Russian development from the 
early days of Tsardom to the present phase of Red 
Tyranny.” to quote the London Times review of the 
original Polish edition. “Mr. Kucharzewski discusses the 
striking resemblance between the Russian system of that 
day and of later times. ‘The machine under Alexander I. 
and Nicholas I. was better constructed, sometimes more 
civilized, but the integral parts of the system were the 
same. In their essence they continued unchanged. The 
book contains a careful analysis, with abundant quota- 
tions from Russian writers, of the spirit which finally 
found expression in Bolshevism.” 


This spirit manifests itself in the philosophy of Mikhail 
Bakunin (1814-1876), a Russian anarchist and a pro- 
genitor of the Soviet totalitarian doctrine. Already in 
1848 he proclaimed the necessity of “a strong dictatorial 
power’ in Russia after the overthrow of the tsarist gov- 
ernment. He despised parliamentary methods and be- 
lieved that a small group of men (a soviet) could and 
should mould people to think and act unanimously. That 
according to him was freedom. 


The person and philosophy of Bakunin have been given 
a profound study by Professor Kucharzewski. Consider- 
ing this philosophy of special interest to our readers, we 
give below the Russian anarchist’s own words, as quoted 
by Professor Kucharzewski in his work. 


“I am very little interested in the debates of parlia- 
ment. The era of parliamentary life. constituent and 
national assemblies, etc., has passed. l do not believe 
either in a constitution or in laws. The best constitution 
would not be able to satisfy me. We need something 
else: enthusiasm, vitality, and a new world without laws, 
which in consequence would be free ... I want a republic, 
but what kind of a republic? Not a parliamentary one. 
Representative government, constitutional form. parlia- 
mentary aristocracy, and the so-called balance of power 
in the state, in which all operating forces are so cleverly 
placed that none can operate, in a word, the whole narrow, 
complicated political catechism deprived of character 
of the western liberals, never constituted the object of my 
admiration, my sincere sympathy, or even respect. 


“T believe that in Russia, more than anywhere else, a 
strong dictatorial power is indispensable, which will con- 
cern itself solely with raising the standard of life and 
of education of the peasant masses. A power free as to 


its direction and spirit; but without parliamentary rights; 
a power having the right to print books expressing ideas 
of freedom, but at the same time without freedom of 
the press. A power supported by people thinking and 
acting unanimously, hallowed by a counsel (soviet), 
strengthened by free activity, but unrestricted by any- 
thing or anybody.” 


According to Bakunin, the difference between such a 
dictatorship and monarchy lies in the fact that the dicta- 
torship would be temporary, its goal being “freedom, 
independence, and gradual maturity of the people,” while 
monarchy tends to permanence. 


To achieve the freedom. envisioned by Bakunin, he 
advocated revolution. “I wanted a decisive radical revo- 
lution, one which, even if it were later defeated, would 
have managed to overthrow and turn everything upside- 
down, so that after victory the . . . government would 
not find anything in its old place .. . I wanted to expel 
the whole nobility, the whole hostile clergy, and, after 
confiscating without any exception all landed estates, I 
wanted to distribute a part of them among landless 
peasants in order to incite them to revolution ... I wanted 
to destroy all castles, to burn all files . . . without excep- 
tion, all administrative, legal, and government papers 
and documents, and proclaim as paid all mortgages, as 
well as all other debts, not surpassing a certain sum... . 
In a word, the revolution planned by me was to be 
terrible, unprecedented, even though it was to be directed 
more against things than against people. Indeed, it would 
overthrow everything in such a way, it would so deeply 
penetrate the blood and life of the people, that the govern- 
ment... even if it were victorious, would never be able 
to eradicate it; it would not know what to do, it would 
not be able either to gather or even to find the remnants 
of the old order destroyed forever .. . Such a revolution, 
not limited to one nationality, would by its example and 
by its red-hot propaganda attract . . . all adjacent terri- 
tones 


“But my plans did not end there. I wanted to trans- 
form all ... into a revolutionary camp, to create there a 
force capable not only of defending the revolution in the 
country itself, but also of offensive action beyond .. . 
All clubs, newspapers, and all manifestations of talkative 
anarchy were to be abolished, all submitted to one dicta- 
torial power.” 


According to Bakunin’s Soviet biographer, Steklov. his 
philosophy proved a colossal historical prophecy. 


We refer all those interested in the origins of Russian 
bolshevism to Professor Kucharzewski's book. the pub- 
lishing date of which is eagerly awaited. 


GANDHIPS MESSAGE TO POLAND 


by ALEXANDER JANTA 


To all those in Poland who believe that only Truth and Love can 


be the foundation of better days for Humanity, 


their best to serve those Ideals by their life, 


wishes and blessings. 


BOMBAY 
22-6- 39 


and who are doing 


I send my good 


bw} 


S SPECIAL correspondent for three years for the 
A Polish press in the Far East with headquarters in 
Tokyo, I was successiul in bringing out a special 
number devoted to Japanese culture of the leading Polish 
literary weckly, Wiadomosci Literackie (Literary News). 
This number, for which outstanding Japanese writers, 
scholars, and artists wrote their own interpretation of 
their culture to make it more understandable to European 
readers, gave me an idea of trying to do the same with 
India, where I had spent the first six months of 1939. 
With the help of the Pen Club of India, I managed to 
secure a number of interesting articles on Indian culture, 
which, put in book form would have filled at least 300 
pages, were signed with the great names in Indian cul- 
tural life. While looking for a suitable introduction to 
this number, I received an invitation to meet Mahatma 
Gandhi. In Bhopal on the Nepalese border, three days 
distance by train and boat from Bombay, was the camp 
to which, together with tens of thousands of his faithful 
followers, he had come to observe the anniversary of 
the first peasant revolt. initiated by himself many years 
ago. 

The invitation came to me through the intermediary of 
my good friends and devoted supporters of India’s fight 
for freedom, Miss Wanda Dynowska and Mr. Maurycy 
Frydman. I said to them jokingly one day, after having 
watched their numerous activities in social and educa- 
tional fields, that when India gains its freedom and should 
Gandhi's role be compared to that of Washington in 
securing America’s independence, they would have the 
counterpart of the historic role played by Pulaski and 
Kosciuszko, the two Poles with Washington. In other 
words these two would be India’s Kosciuszko and Pulaski. 

They were waiting for me at the station and introduced 
me to Gandhi immediately upon reaching his tent. I 
spent three days in the presence of this great man, who 
has a kind, almost childlike disposition, a genuine sense 
of humor, and who speaks an excellent English. I was 
present at his meals and at the conversations which he 
held with numerous visitors; every word he said was 
transcribed by his secretaries. I talked with him about 
the confused European situation and found that he had 
little patience to go into details of political intricacies of 
the continent, although he was aware of the coming dis- 
aster in broad outlines. I wrote an account of my con- 
versation with him concerning India and had the rare 
privilege of having the article corrected in his own hand. 
I told him about my work in India and at the end of 
my visit, I asked him for a message which would make 
a suitable opening to the special Indian number, which I 
was hoping to publish. 
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Gandhi promised to send me one. On leaving I asked 
Wanda Dynowska to remind him, if necessary, of his 
promise. 

When I reached Poland by plane in July 1939 the 
message was waiting for me, mailed from India. It 
contained ominous words. As I read them, 1 realized that 
there would be no special number of the literary weekly 
devoted to Indian culture, as events of cataclysmic nature 
were about to engulf Europe. The message had a far 
greater significance than mere introduction of India’s 
culture to Polish readers. The message was written by 
a holy man in full awareness of things to come. | was 
given the privilege of releasing it at a time, which I 
considered most suitable. 

Three days before the war had broken out and Hitler's 
armies had invaded Poland, I happened to be in London. 
Knowing what was likely to happen, I invited the Indian 
correspondents and showed them Gandhiji’s message. It 
was then published simultaneously in India, London, and 
Poland. In the forthcoming struggle, the spiritual leader 
of India had cast his voice and his blessings on the side 
of “those in Poland who believe that only Truth and Love 
can be the foundation of better days for humanity, and 
who are doing their best to serve those ideals by their 
life...” It sounded like the opening of a crusade. 

At the outbreak of the war and before getting mobil- 
ized I deposited the few documents in my possession that 
were of national and cultural value, among them the 
original Gandhi message as well as three inedited Chopin 
letters, in the Polish Library in Paris. Little did I suspect 
that nine months later Paris, too, would be occupied by 
the Germans and the Polish Library containing priceless 
collections, ransacked and partly destroyed by the in- 
vader. My deposits shared the fate of other treasures. 
When I arrived in Paris in 1944, a few days after its liber- 
ation, finding my own apartment visited by the Gestapo 
and emptied of all that I had left there, I went to the 
Polish Library to try and recover the last and most 
valued of my possessions. But here, too, a spectacle of 
desolation greeted me—there was not a scrap of paper 
left in this historic building, which housed some of the 
most treasured cultural possessions of Poland, pertaining 
mainly to the period of romanticism and the so-called 
Great Emigration of the 19th century. Gone, too, were 
all deposits, among them the envelope with my own last 
possessions. 

Recently, however, I visited Paris again. Thanks to 
the indefatigable work of Mr. F. Pulaski, the librarian 
of the Polish Library, certain items of the pre-war collec- 
tion had been happily recovered. Boxes with books 
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SLAV BLOC PLANNING WORLD REVOLUTION! 


by THE OBSERVER 


IIL: Soviet zone of Europe is a fortress in which 
ene political and economic weapons for world 

revolution are being forged. Through new pacts and 
deals between Moscow and her various satellite regimes, 
close cooperation in this field has been recently inten- 
sified. In line with this increase of Soviet activity within 
her bloc, comes information that the communist regimes 
were recently ordered to strengthen their efforts in sup- 
port of world revolution. What Yugoslavia, Bulgaria 
and Albania are doing in Greece, the other Slav puppets 
now also are expected to prepare wherever their tentacles 
reach, 

Very important decisions in this matter are reported 
to have been taken at the annual meeting of the All-Slav 
Committee held during June in Warsaw, Poland. Osten- 
sibly a gathering of intellectuals, scientists and journal- 
ists, it was in reality a general staff meeting of the Polit- 
bureaux of the Communist Parties of the Soviet Union, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Czechoslavakia. Direc- 
tives concerning the methods of supporting fifth columns 
and red upheavals in Western Europe, America, Asia and 
Africa, were issued at secret sessions. 

Russia was represented at the conferences by G. 
Mayboroda, head of the foreign contacts division of the 
Slav Committee in the Soviet Union, by Gen. A. Gun- 
dorov and Col. A. N. Chernov. Gen. M. Spychalski, R 
Zambrowski, both high ranking officials of the Polish 
Politbureau, and Col. Torunczyk, represented the War- 
saw regime. The delegates of Czechoslovakia were: Col. 
Bogumil Navratny, Maj. Skoup and P. Nemnicky. Yugo- 
slavia was represented by Kost Chernitch, Vladimir 
Blachevitch and Lieut. Col. Voya Kalaitovitch. Bulgaria 
by Alexander Likov, Krum Volokov and Col. Georgi 
Stolarev. 

The main discussion at the secret meeting on June 15th 
centered around a “proposal” made by the Soviet dele- 
gate, G. Mayboroda, who urged the necessity for “imme- 
diate concentrated assistance by the Slav nations to all 
the “democracies” in the world still threatened by the 
remnants of fascism.” Referring in particular to the 
Truman Doctrine and American aid to beleaguered Greece 
and Turkey, he said: “We are witnesses of the alarmingly 
rapid rebirth of fascism, with the material support of 
the dark international forces of capitalist-imperialist 
reaction. Not only millions of dollars are flowing into 
Spain, Greece and Turkey. Weapons are also flowing— 
weapons aimed at the hearts of our faithful and intrepid 
comrades.” 

After this dramatic introduction, Mavboroda requested: 
“Our Spanish comrades and our Greek comrades, our 
Moroccan comrades and our Chinese comrades expect 
and have a right to expect that they will not be alone 
in the struggle against fascism, which is once again 


reaching for their throats, which desires to destroy 
them...” “The Slav nations living in the sun of freedom 
(Sic!) today know the taste of freedom (Sic!) and the 
burden of the struggle for their own and others’ freedom 
is not strange to them.” 

In response to this “spontaneous appeal” of the Soviet 
delegate on June 19th a resolution was passed favoring 
“the extensive employment of democratic elements of 
the Slay emigration in all countries directly or indirectly 
threatened by fascism, in every form of struggle.” 

It is reported that decision was taken to form secret 
multinational units in the countries of Western Europe, 
whose task it will be to support the local communist 
forces at a given time. After communist victory, the 
Slay contribution to red revolution will of course be 
duly recognized. The mobilization of material help for 
“all democratic forces resisting fascism” also was dis- 
cussed. 

All these decisions have been referred to the “leading 
political organizations of the Slav countries,” i. e. local 
Politbureaux, for execution. Their task will be to prepare 
their representatives and agents abroad for the new task 
of active promotion of red upheavals. 

The June meeting of the All-Slav Committee is con- 
sidered the most important since its Moscow meeting 
following Hitler's invasion of Russia in 1941, It seems 
to announce a new phase in the work of satellite diplo- 
mats and their ever more aggressive intervention into 
domestic affairs of countries to which they are accredited. 

It also serves notice on the United States, which has 
up till now all too complacently watched the penetration 
by the agents of the communist regimes in Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, Czechoslovakia, etc. among Americans of their 
origin. Arriving in this country under the cloak of diplo- 
matic or other official immunity, they have proceeded to 
abuse their privileges in order to spread communist 
poison and totalitarian propaganda. This sinister activity 
has increased strongly in the last few months. With the 
recent All-Slav Committee’s decisions it can be expected 
to acquire still greater proportions. 

It will be interesting to watch the reflection of these 
decisions also on the American-Slav Congress, a red 
splinter of the otherwise violently anti-communist na- 
tional groups in America and chief center of Soviet action 
among them. 

Patriotic Americans of Polish, Serb, Slovak and other 
extractions have already warned Washington that the 
subversive actions of the satellite embassies and consul- 
ates should be curbed. Now when Russia is mobilizing 
all her forces throughout the world and the satellite 
regimes are to take an important part in this, this warning 
acquires special urgency. It is time these phony “‘diplo- 
mats” be ousted from America. 


GANDHI’S MESSAGE TO POLAND 


(Continued from page 6) 

belonging to the library were found hidden in Germany. 
Suitcases with valuable manuscripts came out of hiding 
places in France and were being carefully filed again. A 
few days before leaving Paris, I was called to see the 
secretary of the library, the lady, in whose hands: I had 
placed the sealed envelope on the first day of the war. 
She met me with a radiant smile, holding up in her hand 
the same envelope, found in a side pocket of a suitcase, 
which the Germans had intended to take away and which 
by some miracle was just located. 

Gandhi’s original message is now in America, being 


here reproduced for the first time. 

His words have lost none of their value and importance. 
They still call for a way of life, for the fulfillment of 
which so many Poles gave their lives. And though the 
world is still deprived of that Love and Truth which can 
be the only foundation of better days for Humanity, the 
Poles, always faithful to their tradition, have not ceased 
to serve those ideals with their lives. 

Mohandas K. Gandhi's message will be reproduced in 
a forthcoming publication, “Voice in the Void,” 21 psalms 
written by Alexander Janta in German captivity, for 
whom the message has served as a precept. 
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attention of 

passers-by on 
Fifth Avenue has been 
arrested by unusual and 
remarkable paper sculp- 
tures displayed in the 
windows of the well 
known store, Bonwit 
Teller. The creator of 
the sculptures is a 
Polish artist, Tadeusz 
Lipski, who arrived a 
short time ago from 
England. 


Mr. Lipski has ac- 
quired a wide reputa- 
tion for his work in 
Europe. During the war 
he prepared forty propaganda exhibits in England, and since 
then window displays, book covers, advertisements, etc. He 
took an active part in the largest post war exhibition in England, 
BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT. We quote below an extract 
from a review by James Laver, the distinguished British art 
critic, from among the numerous articles in the European press 
regarding Mr. Lipskis work: 

“The work of Tadeusz Lipski is a revelation of a new world 
of possibilities. He bends paper, folds it, twists it, blends 
cunningly contrived shapes together and the plastic effect is not 
only extremely ingenious but aesthetically satisfying. The very 
nature of his material forces him into a certain abstraction, he 
is compelled to build up a simplified design of related planes, 
he must suggest rather than represent, and because he has a 
genius for the work, the results he obtains are at once as light 
as air and as monumental as stone. . .” 

And from Art and Industry of December, 1942: “Tadeusz 
Lipski succeeds in creating amazing effects by the use of plain 
white paper which imparts a marble-like appearance to his 
designs. He forsees great potentialities in this medium in peace- 
time when the difficulties of paper supplies do not impose a 
handicap.” 

This is what Mr. Lipski has to 
say of his own art: “Paper sculp- 
ture is a rural tradition in Poland. 
The peasants use it for flowers and 
all kinds of decoration. The love 
of beauty is by no means limited 
to those rich and prosperous, but 
is universal. Polish folk art is an 
excellent proof, if such be needed, 
of this simple truth. Witness the 
ornamental costumes of the peas- 
ants, the lovely embroideries, and 
a thousand small objects of every 
day use, all of them the work of 
their own hands, objects which 
often ave real masterpieces in their 
simple way, so well-balanced are 
they in ornament and shape. 

“The village tradition of paper 
decorations was taken up by the 
students of the Warsaw Academy 
of Art in connection with their 
annual fancy-dress balls. It soon 
proved that the new material, both 
cheap and easily obtainable, lent 


a 
Tadeusz Lipski at work. 


Royal Coat of Arms. White paper on red background, executed ae Beer 
for BRITAIN CAN MAKE IT exhibition, London, 1946. Sculpture Exhibits of Mr. Lipskis work in 


in paper by Tadeusz Lipski. 
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Bouquet of Flowers. White flowers on red background. Sculpture 
in paper by Tadeusz Lipski. 


itself to decorative treatment, which can best be described as 
‘paper sculpture’ or ‘paper plastics, in view of the resemblance 
of the effects produced to those of a plaster cast... . By now 
paper has won a secure place among the traditional media of 
artistic expression.” 

Tadeusz Lipski was born in Warsaw, where he lived and 
studied until 1937. He graduated from the Warsaw Academy 
of Arts, becoming an assistant to 
Professor Bartlomiejczyk. Begin- 
ning with 1937, he travelled ex- 
tensively, arranging - exhibits of 
Polish art, for example at the 
World's Fair in Paris, in the Polish 
Museum in Rapperswil, Switzer- 
land; and at the World's Fair in 
New York in 1939. The war 
overtook him in Switzerland; 
shortly after the artist proceeded 
to France in order to join the 
reorganized Polish army under Gen- 
eral Sikorski. After the fall of 
France, Mr. Lipski went to Eng- 
land, working for three years for 
the Polish Ministry of Informa- 
tion. Besides arranging official 
propaganda exhibits about Poland's 
participation in World War II, 
Mr. Lipski managed to have sev- 
eral one-man shows in England. 

We are looking forward to more 


this country. 


Exotic Fish. White paper. Window display, Bonwit Teller, New 
York, 1947. Sculpture in paper by Tadeusz Lipski. 


Sailing Ship. White paper. Window display, Bonwit Teller, New 
York, 1947. Sculpture in paper by Tadeusz Lipski. 


THE POLISH PUPPET REGIME IS NOT POLAND 


(Continued from page +) 


of fortune’s wheel that precious heritage has been lost. 
At home and abroad they fought all during the German 
occupation. They have continued the fight under the 
present Soviet occupation; for that in fact is what the 
present regime amounts to. Reports state that the num- 
ber of “forest people” has increased, not decreased since 
the “amnesty” offered after the- elections, despite the 
optimistic declarations of regime officials. As there is 
no security for any person suspected to be out of sym- 
pathy with the Soviet Union, many Poles are compelled 
to attempt flight from their native land or turn outlaw. 
They prefer death to serfdom. Americans have no con- 
ception of life in a Soviet-policed country. 

Poland is not a word meaning a form of government. 
It is a land truly sacred to Polish people. To them, it 
must be a free land, its leaders men of their own choice. 


These are simple facts. They should need no elaboration 
for a nation like the Americans, who make so much of 
liberty and the rights of man. 

Therefore, it is not merely a mistake but an insult and 
an injustice to the Polish nation and to Poland to refer to 
the present regime as “Poland” or the “Poles.” Dr. Oscar 
Lange is not Poland's but the Polish regime’s delegate 
to the United Nations. Winiewicz is that regime’s 
ambassador in Washington. So one might go through 
the list of “representatives of Poland” abroad. Poland’s 
legal constitutional government is in London. It is the 
Polish constitution and the Polish people, not a power- 
mad dictator able to bully the government heads of other 
powers into yielding to him, that determines who is 
president of Poland and what its form of government. 

Let us be more careful and not make Poland and the 
Poles responsible for the actions and the words of the 
Soviet tools who comprise the present Polish regime. 


Ann 


S u 


Cardwell’s 


Letter. 


No. 168, July 15, 1947 


VV LL POLITICAL PARTIES, all trade and pro- 
A fessional unions, all political organizations, all 
economic and youth associations must be got into 
the hands of and be controlled by the Polish Workers 
Party,” runs a sentence in the instructions sent out by 
the Central Committee of the Polish Workers (the 
regime) Party to its workers in January of this year. 
Such is the Polish puppet government’s understanding 
of “national unity” which it has specified as a condition of 
national existence. To attain this “unity,” the help of 
the so-called Security Police and their terror tactics are 
a necessity; but a factor of no less importance is the 
communist secret “cell” that has been established inside 
each of the recognized political parties. The existence of 
such “cells” is reported to be kept hidden even from com- 
munists, since the work the men composing them are 
ordered to accomplish requires that they appear and are 
believed to be bona fide members of the party to which 
they are supposed to belong. How well the Soviet tools 
have succeeded in recruiting men for the traitorous acti- 
vities necessary for this undermining of their own ranks 
is illustrated by the fact that Szwalbe, chairman of the 
pseudo-Socialist Council, Osubka, former “premier” and 
Cyrankiewicz, present “premier,” are all said to be mem- 
bers of the “cell” in their party, the pseudo-Socialist. 

News of outrageous attacks on Mikolajezyk, which are 
expected to be followed by his expulsion from Parliament 
and probably by his arrest on serious. though false, 
charges, is coupled with an attack by the same parlia- 
mentary delegate on General Anders, accusing the latter 
of plotting the death of General Sikorski. The whole 
thing is so fantastic that only in the USSR or a country 
completely under its control could such charges have 
been made. Persons acquainted with the Soviet way of 
life have said from the day Mikolajezyk agreed to co- 
operate with the puppets that the hour would come when 
he would have to become communist or go the way of 
all those in the USSR who try to differ with the Kremlin. 
As for General Anders, his unswerving loyalty and high 
character on the one hand, and on the other the character 
of the man who made the accusation are too well known 
by Poles for any of them either at home or abroad to 
believe one word of the defamation. The whole matter 
is a part of the Soviet fabric of lies used in its process 
of sovietizing Poland. 

TRUTH counts for nothing with the Kremlin and its 
stooges. Before me lies a photographic reproduction of 
an article in Wieczor Warszawski (June 6) where heavy- 
type headlines proclaim the sensational news, “Former 
Polish Commissioner in Danzig, Barman in New York 
Joint, Shot by Gangsters.” Then follows a long account, 
as untrue as it is vile, of the former Commissioner in 
Danzig, Marian Chodacki, among other things stating 
that he had opened a bar in one of the most unsavory 
districts in New York; that it was frequented by the 
scum of the city, out-of-works, “smugglers, kidnappers, 
bootleggers,” etc., etc., that Mr. Chodacki had himself to 
serve such people and was gradually dragged into their 
affairs, ending, as all such pattern stories should, with 
the police one dark night finding the former Commissioner 
lying on the sidewalk in a pool of blood, dead from a 
shot in the back. 

A little comment on that lovely tale. The Polish Inn 
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is located at 163 East 66th St., near Lexington Ave., a 
highly respectable neighborhood. It is a pleasant place, 
under the management of Mme. Halina Chodacka, where 
Polish people who do not consort with the puppet’s rep- 
resentatives gather to eat excellent Polish cooking; a 
place where my husband and I have often been and where 
we shall continue going. Mr. Chodacki has nothing to 
do with the Polish Inn. There has never been any inci- 
dent with the police and instead of the “Tragic Epilogue” 
described in the concluding paragraph of the tale, Mr. 
Chodacki has been spending his days working in a fac- 
tory, quite unconscious of the fate assigned him by the 
puppet regime’s writer. The Chodackis are people of 
unusually high culture and our very much respected 
friends. Smearing the officials and employees of the pre- 
war Polish Government and of the London Polish Gov- 
ernment is routine work for journalists who have sold 
themselves to Moscow via the regime in Warsaw. Such 
an article indicates the character of the puppet press, 
which conforms in general to the sample given. 

The Religious News Service has reported that the 
Polish Ecumenical Committee, as a part of Bible Week 
in Poland, recently presented Bierut with a Bible, and 
that in his acceptance speech the “president” said that 
“there will be no raising of the moral level unless there 
is a spiritual undergirding.” Presenting a hardened com- 
munist with a Bible and listening to him make hypo- 
critical remarks seem strange employment for men of 
common sense, and an insult to the volume itself. How- 
ever, | think of no one who needs a Bible more than 
Bierut, and perhaps that is what the Committee had in 
mind. 

“THE TEN COMMUNIST COMMANDMENTS” re- 
cently published by the Central Office of the Novosibirsk 
Communist Youth make a good companion piece for the 
news item just quoted. According to a dispatch from 
Berne, Switzerland, the “commandments” read thus: 

1. Never forget that the clergy are a bitter enemy of 

the state and communism. 

2. Endeavor to convert your friends to communism. Do 
not forget that Stalin, who gave the Russian nation a 
new constitution, is leader of the atheists not only 
in the Soviet Union but throughout the entire world. 

3. Endeavot to dissuade your friends from attending 
church services. 

Be on the lookout for spies. Denounce saboteurs. 
Distribute atheistic literature. 

A good Komsomol is also a fighting atheist. He 
must know how to shoot and be trained in military 
discipline. 

7. Strive diligently to prevent the religious element 
from influencing your neighbors. 

8. A good atheist must be a good NKVD man. Watch- 
fulness over the security of the state is an obligation 
resting upon every atheist. 

9. Support the atheistic movement with money contri- 
butions, which go especially to our propaganda 
abroad, forced by circumstances to secret activity. 

10. If you are not an atheist by conviction, you will not 
be a good communist and loyal Soviet citizen. 
Atheism is always allied with communism. These 
two ideals are the basis of Soviet strength in com- 
munist Russia. 


men 


Attempts to propagate atheism in Poland have been 
under way ever since the present regime came into power, 
while at the same time that regime gives encouragement 
to the clergy of churches other than Catholic as an indi- 
rect means in its fight to destroy Catholic influence among 
a people Catholic for a thousand years. Reports state 
that atheistic propaganda makes no headway and that 
people fully understand the political significance of com- 
munist support or toleration of any religious organiza- 
tion. They are convinced that in the end no religious 
organization will be allowed except as a tool of the regime, 
citing the functioning of the Orthodox Church in the 
Soviet Union today as an example. 

Refusal by the Soviet satellites to participate in the 
Marshall plan was no surprise, but it does present irre- 
futable evidence that all these “democratic” regimes are 
merely mouthpieces for the Kremlin, and that the Krem- 
lin is determined to prevent an economic reorganization 
of Europe that would be for the good of the peoples 
concerned. Moscow is out for world domination, which 
can be attained only if the economic situation of the 
world grows worse instead of better. Stalin and his men 
care nothing for the welfare of any people, their own 
included. They are interested only in extending their 
own power. l have repeatedly asserted that they are 
now waging war and winning victories. It is a statement 
supported by the history of all international conferences 
since the German invasion of Russia in June 1941, includ- 
ing the sessions of the United Nations; by the records 
of the activities of communists and fellow-travelers in 
all countries; and by the news from China and Greece 
today. 

A plea for “understanding Russia” should now be 
greeted with laughter. President Truman gave sufficient 
information for that understanding in his July 4th speech 
from Monticello. Secretary Marshall and various other 
American Government officials have given enough facts 
in recent pronouncements on Moscow's attitude to clear 
away any doubts remaining in the American public’s 
mind. Fortunately, Americans are beginning to “under- 
stand Russia” thoroughly. 


But one thing, and that very important, remains to be 
done. That is, the formation of a United Nations without 
the inclusion of the Soviet Union, since Gromyko, obedi- 
ent to his master’s voice, vetoes every constructive meas- 
ure for world peace brought before the Security Council. 
As someone has well said, Gromyko cannot veto that, 
and in such an action lies the only hope of getting on 
with the task weary and truly peace-loving nations set 
out to accomplish. I have been reading with much interest 
the resolutions that have recently come before our Con- 
gress in this matter. It is encouraging to see that Wash- 
ington is concerned about Moscow’s using a supposedly 
world body as a tool to further its own ends. 


THE WORLD SLAV CONGRESS had its annual 
meeting in Warsaw, during the month of June. A small 
group of communists calling themselves “representatives 
of 250,000,000 Slavs” concluded a two-day session with 
an appeal to the “intelligentsia of the world”—an appeal 
which divided humanity into two groups, “reactionary” 
and “progressive.” “Progressive humanity,’ it says, 
“fights for permanent peace between all nations . . . 
World reaction uses the favorite tool of fascism—slander 
and provocation, in particular against the USSR and 
the progressive democracies of Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and other countries. . .” The 
appeal calls upon all scholars, writers, and intellectual 
workers to unmask the aggressive plans of imperialists 
and war-mongers. It continues by demanding the un- 
masking of America, which, under cover of help to war- 
ravaged nations, would take them into American slavery. 
Continuing its demand for defense of the great and good 
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USSR, it then says, “Boldly spread the truth about the 
USSR, Poland, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia 
and other democratic countries, and about the activities 
of those countries and their unyielding fighters for the 
noble, humanitarian ideals of humanity.” 

Precisely that is what certain of us have been trying 
to do for some time, without waiting for an appeal from 
an All-Slav Congress, although the “fighters” we have in 
mind are not the traitorous Bieruts, Titos, Dimitrovs, 
and Paukers, but truly noble patriots who are doomed to 
live the life of exiles until freedom returns to their native 
lands. 

The amnesty promised Poles in disfavor with the Polish 
puppet regime after the false elections has proved to be 
what persons conversant with Soviet tactics foretold. 
Letters coming out of Poland by secret channels confirm 
that prediction. Take this typical bit, written by a Pole 
who took advantage of the amnesty offer and came into 
the open: “What was to have been expected has hap- 
pened to me. Several days after my arrest, I was taken 
before the ‘Security’ police, where I was told that there 
were very serious charges against me, that would bring 
a court sentence of 15-20 years. There was, however, a 
way, but only one way, by which I could save myself, 
namely, become an NKVD agent ... And do you know 
what that would mean? Betray those who were wiser 
than I and who, thanks to their sagacity, are free while I 
am behind bars ...I1 could not agree to such a price. Of 
course there will be no trial, and today or tomorrow they 
will deport me to a remote part of Russia—as they have 
deported so many others. And from there no one returns. 
What is left me? Just one thing—suicide.” 

THE “INSECURITY POLICE,” as the Poles, making 
a play upon the Polish words for security and insecurity 
refer to this body, is an organization responsible to no 
one but its chief, Radkiewicz. Poles make no secret of 
the fact that they fear this instrument of terror even more 
than they feared the German Gestapo. Arrested persons, 
chiefly “political suspects,” are held in prison and sub- 
jected to most inhuman treatment in what is termed 
examinations but is in reality application of torture. 
Accounts given by Poles who were subjected to such 
“examinations” and later freed have reached the outside 
world. Just to read them is a harrowing experience, and 
although summaries of a number of such accounts— 
authenticity of which is guaranteed—are on my desk as I 
write, I am not quoting them. It is, I think, enough to 
know that the Soviets are as expert in the torture chamber 
as were the sadist Germans. 

“Latvia—As an Independent State” is the title of a 
comprehensive handbook on that country which is recom- 
mended reading. It contains information on all phases 
of Latvian life, and is so arranged that the reader can 
immediately find the area in which his special interest 
lies. It is generously provided with excellent illustra- 
tions. International Relations study groups would do 
well to provide themselves with a copy. The price is five 
dollars and the book is worth the price. Address the 
author: Dr. Alfred Bilmanis, Latvian Minister, 4707 
17th St., N.W., Washington 11, D. C. 

NEWS FROM ALL THE BALTIC STATES is 
summed up in two words—continued russification. The 
agency and the tactics are the same as in other areas 
of Eastern Europe that are being sovietized—the NK VD 
and terror. “Great numbers of Estonians, Lithuanians, 
and Latvians are deported to Siberia and to the tract 
back of the Caspian Sea, and Russians are brought in to 
take the place and property of the deported.” Industries 
produce for or are moved to the Soviet Union. The 
“rural reform” being carried out is a replica of that intro- 
duced everywhere by the Soviets—pauperization of the 
farmer through small land allotments, high taxes, and no 
state help—with collectivization the end in sight. 


PADEREWSKI SPEAKS BEFORE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


FROM THE DIARY OF ANIELA STRAKACZ 


Below is the second in a series of excerpts from the diary of Aniela Strakacz, the wife of Minister Sylwin Strakacz, for 
twenty-four years secretary and closest collaborator of Ignacy Jan Paderewski. From the day she married Mr. Strakacz, 
Mrs. Strakacz became a part of Paderewskis immediate entourage. In all that time she kept a diary in which she noted 
the revealing incidents of Paderewski's life that she witnessed. Parts of this diary, which is an informal but authentic account 
of the human side of Paderewski, have been translated into English by Halina Chybowska, and will soon appear in book form. 


Geneva, December 5, 1920 

ATTEND each session of the League of Nations. 

sitting in the gallery from morning to night. After 
the first few days of excitement the meetings have 
settled into a monotonous routine. Only the speeches 
of the more prominent delegates are listened to with 
deep interest. They're delivered in the official language 
of the League—French. When each delegate concludes 
his address, a translator appears at his side and imme- 
diately repeats the same speech in English, which is 
terribly boring. In the meantime, the delegates usually 
converse in a low voice or slip out for a smoke. Pade- 
rewski alone practically never leaves 
his seat. He never engages in conver- 
sation during a speech; he listens 
attentively but makes no notes. I was 
surprised today to notice that during 
an exceptionally long and uninterest- 
ing speech he was sketching some- 
thing on the program. At long last, 
the meeting drew to a close and the 
bored delegates filed out of the hall. 
l saw the President’s program fall 
from the desk. to the floor. 

Curious to know what Paderewski 
had drawn on his program, I ran 
downstairs and tried to get into the 
assembly hail. The doorman stopped 
me, explaining that only delegates 
were adinitted on the floor. In re- 
turn, I explained to him that I be- 
longed to Paderewski's household and 
that the President had forgotten his 
gloves on his seat. The program was 
lying on the floor and 1 hastily stuffed 
it into my pocketbook. Unable to 
restrain my curiosity any longer, I 
took it out as soon as I was in the 
corridor. I blinked when I saw an 
excellent drawing of the Peruvian 
delegate, who had been sitting near 
Paderewski. 

At tea I asked the President: “Did 
you ever draw in your life?” He 
looked at me with surprised interest. 
By way of reply, I triumphantly pro- 
duced the program with the portrait. 
“Oh, that,” he laughed; “That Peruvian'’s face intrigued 
me, so I made a sketch of it.” T had my pen ready. “Won't 
vou autograph it for me?” 


I’m pleased as punch about this acquisition to my 


Antonina Wilkonska, 


collection. I don’t suppose anyone else in the world 
has a drawing by Paderewski—and an autographed one 
at that.* 


Geneva, December 1920 (undated) 


This has been a red letter day at the League because 
today Paderewski addressed the delegates. All week the 


*I later framed this drawing and kepi it on the piano in my Warsaw home. Art 
critics who looked at it declared it showed real talent. This drawing, together with my 
extensive collection of autographed photographs of Paderewski and other great artists 
and statesmen, was lost during the Warsaw Uprising of 1944. 


Riond Bosson, 1937. Ignacy J. Paderewski, his sister, 

and their American visitor, 

Rev. Anthony A. Tralka, Rector of the Church of 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, Bayonne, N. J. 
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League's secretariat had been besieged with requests for 
passes for this occasion. 

Long before he was scheduled to speak, every seat on 
the floor was taken and the spectators’ gallery was 
jammed with standees. 

At last, Paderewski came up on the platform—a leonine 
figure radiating moral strength. Accustomed though I 
ain to seeing him, my heart skipped a beat. The audience 
rose in a spontaneous gesture of welcome and burst into 
loud and long applause. Paderewski acknowledged the 
tribute with a dignified low bow and waited for the 
ovation to subside. From the first minute of his speech, 
the audience was so quiet you could 
have heard a pin drop. For more than 
an hour Paderewski addressed this 
assemblage of the world’s greatest 
diplomats in French without notes and 
held them as spellbound as if he were 
playing Chopin for them.. When he 
finished, he received another ovation 
lasting several minutes. Then, to 
everyone's undisguised astonishment, 
instead of summoning a translator, 
Paderewski launched into an English 
version of his own speech. He's the 
only delegate who has perfect com- 
mand of both languages, neither of 
which is his native tongue. 

The meeting was adjourned follow- 
ing Paderewski's bilingual perform- 
ance. To have any other speakers 
after him would only have been an 
anti-climax. Delegates and spectators 
gathered in knots in the corridors to 
exchange comments about the oration 
they'd just heard. The mood was 
similar to that prevailing in the lobby 
of the Opera after the premiere of 
an outstanding new work. 

What the President’s appreciative 
audience did not know was how hard 
he had worked to make this, — and as 
a matter of fact, every speech of his— 
the masterpiece of clear thinking and 
brilliant verbal form that it was, Time 
ceases to exist for Paderewski when 
he is in the throes of composing a 
speech. If he works on it during the day, lunch or dinner 
are hours late. Nobody dares interrupt the President. 
So we all wait mournfully, stealing a snack as best we 
can, for none of us would dream of sitting down to a 
meal without him. Sometimes we wait so long that lunch 
practically runs into dinner. Woe to the guest who has 
been invited for such a day—he must wait with the rest 
of us. 

When the President writes at night, he often works 
until the small hours of the morning. At such times we, 
too, go without sleep because nobody retires without 
bidding Paderewski good-night. We all stay up, even 
Mrs. Paderewski and her secretaries. Before the Presi- 
dent finally goes to bed, he and Sylwin still have to play 

(Please turn to page 14) 
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AWAR ENYCE OE ee SY len gl ee 


by MARIAN CHODACKI 


Courage in decisions and strong army needed to impose peace 


HE cessation of military operations of World War II has 
T nae any way resolved the conflict in either ideological or 

material scope. Only the groupings of partners and means of 
fighting have changed, but the struggle itself continues, and even 
grows stronger. 

Two powers, representing diametrically opposed views, the 
U.S.A, and the US.S.R., have come to fore of the new alignment. 

The pacifist inclined world is ready to sacrifice a great deal, 
realizing however, that there is a limit to concessions, beyond 
which lurks the ghost of war. Observing the new Russian imperi- 
alism and continuing to apply the policy of appeasement in regard 
to the U.S.S.R., that world has found itself in a blind alley of 
anxious hope that perhaps in some miraculous way there may yet 
be found means to save the peace. The only question is—how? 

The world of the abandoned and wronged allies during the war. 
the supporters of demacracy, the world of those forbidden a voice, 
the world of the weaker ones, disillusioned and disappointed in 
their powerful western allies, in their promises and assurances, in 
their arbitrarily imposed decisions, this world has difficulty in 
deciding which side to take, in order that in the aggravating 
struggle it does not lose the highest stake, its biological existence. 

All realize that: 

International law has ceased to be regarded. Its place is being 
taken by dictates of an institution, undetermined in regard to 
composition, competence, and principles, called as need arises, the 
Big Five, or Four, or Three, and often Big Two in practical 
dealings. 

The institution of pseudo-international character, as the UN 
is, is only a worse and weaker copy of the League of Nations. 

The world balance has been destroyed, its place taken by chaos. 

The spiritual foundations upon which peace is built have been 
destroyed, shaken, or questioned. The chaos in the world of 
spiritual concepts is greater at present than the chaos in the 
material world. 


No one finds a significant answer to the significant question 
“quo vadimus” (whither are we going?). There is no lack of 
insignificant answers. The insignificant answers hesitate between 
resigned acceptance of war, as the only preventative measure, and 
peace which is to be a result of negotiations, appeasement, begging, 
and finally even of complete resignation. The answers are insig- 
nificant, because they do not bring out the millions of people 
from the tragic situation into which they were driven without 
their will or fault. 


It is easy to say the word war. It is also easy to find a formula: 
we have—the only ones in the world—a far-reaching air army and 
the atomic bomb. A small air fleet will suffice to destroy within 
a few minutes all important centers of the enemy, leaving democ- 
racy victorious in the field. But then what next? Who and by 
what means is one to forge soviet totalitarianism into democracy? 

Another doubt is that if the military victory of last war has 
not resulted in a definite plan to build a new life, then what 
guarantee can we have that the responsible statesmen of our present 
day will be able to realize such a gigantic plan in the future? 

Speaking of peace in its present form, we are not and can not 
be satisfied. We can be proud that on our part we have done 
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everything—and perhaps more than everything—to make peace 
Moscow alone has decided on the existing struggle since the 
declaration of truce. It is no longer a mystery who has kept 
disregarding signatures and obligations, who illegally incorporates 
free states into the orbit of Soviet Union, who enslaves free 
peoples, who under the screen of Soviet bayonets imposes its 
ideology upon pseudo-free nations, who by means of 6th, 7th and 
8th columns tries to explode from within the organized life of 
whole communities. 

We have no doubt that we sincerely and honestly desire peace. 
We have, however, doubts whether the price that we would have 
to pay for this peace would not be the price for our freedom, the 
price for our ideology and way of life. And further doubts, that 
this dreamed of peace would not be changed by Moscow into a 
prison, similar to the one that the Soviet Union is. 

It is impossible to give a definite answer to the doubts assailing 
us, and it is impossible to create a prescription for happiness, 
because there is no such prescription and can not be. 

Instead. it is possible and necessary to disseminate truth about 
the state of the struggle and the reasons for the struggle. After 
years of war and false propaganda applied to one’s own citizens 
even by the foremost leaders in order to save the so-called “united 
front,” we need truth, truth, and more truth. 

Mankind possess a self-preserving instinct, which at times of 
danger, alone decides how to act. 

Widely disseminated true information, which will awaken man’s 
consciousness and help him to develop an individual point of 
view to the coming up events and problems, is a base from which 
the self-preserving instinct will turn to action. with the condition 
that its aims are well delineated. 

If the truth were circulated honestly about the international 
situation since the end of the war and if as a result of wider con- 
sciousness in the United States there existed a united front of 
public opinion, Secretary Marshall would doubtlessly have had 
a more reassuring position in Moscow and would not have returned 
empty-handed from the conference. Let no one doubt that Moscow 
observes with utmost care the state of public opinion and senti- 
ment in the United States and pays strict attention to it. The 
promulgation of the “Truman Doctrine” was an announcement 
for Russia that the United States is changing its policy, but only 
officially. 

Full demobilization of American armed forces could not influ- 
ence a revision of Soviet imperialist policy. The creators and 
leaders of Soviet policy believe only in decisions supported by a 
plan of action, the possession of means to act, and readiness to 
bear sacrifices. 

The conclusion of this short reasoning is simple. We must 
build elements of peace in spite of difficulties, disappointments and 
bitterness that this effort entails. At the same time we can not 
resign from our means of defense, or speaking plainly, means to 
help us conduct war. Let us not hesitate to use the word war. 
No matter what we may call the strife: invasion, aggressive, 
defensive, or preventative war—war remains war. Let us not 
forget that possessing the ready means for war is equally needed 
for war and peace, because in the case of the latter it facilitates the 
talks, looking for solutions in controversial problems. 


ROD Sat) © INDEPEN DP Ee 


by A. K. ADAMS 


Material and spiritual help for Poland to regain her independence a prerequisite to world security 


FTER eight years of unceasing struggle, marked 

by heroic military exploits and diplomatic failures, 

one basic fact remains visible with regard to 
Poland: the country is still enslaved. 

Marxist dialectics of Oscar Lange and the outright 
lies of Joseph Winiewicz, the two successive ambassadors 
of the Warsaw regime to Washington, could not cover 
up this fact. The United States government, the mem- 
bers of Congress, and public opinion represented by the 
free press of this country, have shown in numerous dec- 
larations their knowledge of the true situation in Poland. 

Moreover, the stand of the late President Roosevelt 
who refused to do anything for Poland, because that 
“would lead to war with Russia,” has now been aban- 
doned by the government of this 
country. Consequently, in the strug- 
gle for a better world, the Polish peo- 
ple should be able to count on the 
support of the United States. The 
forms of the struggle and the extent 
of support may vary, but “as long 
as there are nations living in slavery, 
free peoples elsewhere can not feel 
secure.” It is to be hoped that with 
this principle accepted by the United 
States government Poland’s cause is 
not lost. 

The Poles abroad are united in their 
purpose of achieving the ultimate in- 
dependence of their country, but the 
roads they choose to reach this goal 
vary. The Polish government in 
London, composed of representatives 
of the National and Christian Demo- 
cratic parties, as well as of several 
experienced and well seasoned states- 
men, and recognized by the Vatican 
and score of other states, upholds the 
principle of legality of the Polish gov- 
ernment and its constitutional con- 
tinuity. President August Zaleski, 
who has succeeded the late Wladys- 
law Raczkiewicz, will yield his 
authority only to a freely elected gov- 
ernment of his country. 

The Polish Socialists visualize the 
recovery of the whole of Europe under 
a socialistic banner. The socialist parties of Europe, they 
assert, are in the forefront of the battle against com- 
munism. The Europe of the future should be socialistic. 
It is difficult to ascertain how far this attitude has been 
influenced by the British Labor Party, but there is little 
doubt that the Laborites feel rather disgusted by the 
performances of the puppet socialists from behind the 
iron curtain at the Second International meeting in 
Zurich. 


It is doubtful whether the idea of a Socialist Europe 
will find many sympathizers in this country. Offcial 
Washington had. however, words of encouragement for 
the peasant movements, which in many countries of 
Eastern Europe form the only legal opposition to the 
communist dominated regimes. Stanislaw Mikolajezyk 
of Poland, Julius Maniu of Rumania, Nikola Petkov of 
Bulgaria, Fernec Nagy of Hungary, and Macek of 


Polish orphans at Klimontow, Poland, innocent 
victims of war and occupation. 
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Yugoslavia are apparently considered by the departinent 
of State as “trustees of democracy” for their respective 
countries. 

There is nothing disquicting or alarming in the fact 
that the Polish leaders abroad display a diversity of 
views as to the ways and means of regaining their coun- 
try's independence. Their attitudes reflect only the “state 
of mind” of both the English Foreign Office and the 
American Department of State. If the Western powers 
could come to a positive, clear-cut decision about the 
fate of Eastern Europe, the Polish leaders abroad would 
no doubt concur with this decision and help put it in 
practice. At present neither Washington nor London has 
agreed upon or even formulated a policy with regard to 
the enslaved countries. The Poles are 
forced therefore to grope in the dark. 
But as the old saying goes: “All roads 
lead to Rome.” The winding and 
narrow paths now being chosen by 
the groping Poles may ultimately con- 
verge into a broad highway leading 
to freedom. 

It is fortunate that neither the Lon- 
don Polish government, nor the Polish 
Socialists or Peasants, ever expressed 
a desire to monopolize the governing 
power in liberated Poland. On the 
contrary, they all agree that the ulti- 
mate decision rests in the hands of 
the people. The structure of the 
future Polish government will be de- 
cided in free and democratic elections. 
The rival groups will have an oppor- 
tunity to prove the degree of popu- 
larity they enjoy among the people. 

In the meantime a united effort is 
needed to keep the Polish people 
alive, both morally and physically. 
The Roman Catholic church, led by 
the two great cardinals, August 
Hiond and Adam Sapieha, who will 
rank among Poland’s- greatest, sup- 
plies the spiritual food. It is the 
cardinals’ effort which has prevented 
the people so far from falling into 
the abyss of despair and which has 
kept aflame the ray of hope in the 
people’s hearts. But even the cardinals need words of 
encouragement and tangible proofs that their efforts 
do not fail and that help will come in a reasonably short 
period of time. Material support, however, is beyond 
the scope of the church. This is where the West comes 
in. Desperate appeals from Poland are reaching this 
country, calling upon the United States not to withdraw 
its help, already passed by Congress, despite the Warsaw 
regime’s refusal to participate in European discussions 
on the Marhall plan. 

Let us pray that these appeals do not go unanswered. 


PADEREWSKI SPEAKS .. . (Continued from page 12) 
a game of cribbage. Sylwin yawns scandalously but plays, 
I’m generally so sleepy I’m groggy. Only Paderewski 
is fresh as a daisy and never yawns. 

After he writes out his speech, the President commits 
it to memory. For the meeting of the League of Nations 
today he accomplished the prodigious feat of memorizing 
two speeches, one in French and one in English. 


600,000 POLES STILL IMPRISONED IN RUSSIA! 


URING a recent meeting of the Warsaw parlia- 

ment, delegate Andrew Witos brought to light the 

fact that 600,000 Poles are still held forcibly in 
Russia. Even the families of soldiers of the army, organ- 
ized by General Zymierski in Russia, are not allowed to 
return from the Soviets, thus preventing them from resum- 
ing normal family life. 

Although the Warsaw government has concluded 100 
treaties with the Soviet government directly or with the 
individual republics of the Soviet Union concerning the 
repatriation of the Poles, not a single treaty has been 
lived up to. 

During his trip to Moscow last March, Premier Cyran- 
kiewicz raised the problem of repatriation with Stalin 
himself and was given by him a solemn promise to have 
all the Poles in Russia released. Even this promise was 
not kept. On the contrary, about 100,000 Poles from the 
Western provinces, among them thousands of miners, 
were deported by the Russian authorities to Russia on the 
flimsy pretext that they were Germans. 

Stalin also promised to release the Polish officers from 
the Katyn camp. who were supposedly found alive, but 
so far not a single officer has returned to Poland. 

The Warsaw minister of foreign affairs, Modzelewski. 
explained that the whole problem depends on a new treaty 
which has not yet begun to be negotiated. He added that 
not ail Poles would be allowed to repatriate, particularly 


thousand Polish miners, 


those who had transgressed against Russia or the Red 
Army. Knowing Russian arbitrariness, all deported Poles 
may be classified in that category. 

But that is not all. At least 50,000 men of the Polish 
underground army, who had joined the Soviet troops 
early in 1944 in the struggle against the Germans, were 
deported to Russia. where they barely keep alive under 
desperate conditions in the Soviet camps and prisons. 

Still kept prisoner by Russia is the whole Polish under- 
ground government, including Vice-Premier Jankowski. 
the ministers: Pajdak (Polish Socialist Party), Bien and 
Jasiukowicz (Polish Peasant Party), as well as the com- 
mander of the Home Army General Okulicki. These five 
were condemned in the notorious trial of the sixteen 
Polish leaders in Moscow. 

In addition, hundreds of Polish leaders, representing 
diverse political ideologies and different underground 
organizations, who had fought against the Germans, 
languish in the Soviet prisons. 

The Warsaw regime, usually provocative in its rela- 
tions to Western powers, is always humbly submissive 
to its Moscow protectors. Clamoring loudly for the few 
former German citizens, who 
have lived in Westphalia for years and do not wish to 
return to Poland, the regime does nothing about the 
600,000 Poles perishing in the prisons of the eastern 
Sales” 


“THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS KEEPS ALIVE THE BATTLE FOR POLAND” 


(Continued from page 3) 
Americans of Central and Eastern European Descent. 
That organization is seeking the liberation of European 
nations subjugated by Soviet imperialism. 

5. HOW CLOSELY IS THE POLISH AMERICAN CON- 
GRESS FOLLOWING ACTIVITIES IN THE U. S. CON- 
GRESS? 

Our Washington office furnishes information to mem- 
bers of Congress and the press. Our mailing list includes 
all the Congressmen and Senators, and representatives of 
the press in Washington. 

6. THE BULK OF POLISH AMERICANS REPRESENT THE 
LABOR CLASS. WHAT STEPS HAVE BEEN TAKEN BY 
THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS TO COUNTER- 
ACT COMMUNIST INFILTRATION INTO ITS RANKS? 

Our Commission on Labor Affairs, whose activities 
have been centered in the Detroit area, has been especially 
effective in combatting communist influence in labor 
unions. By educating the working man. by pointing out 
the dangers of communist ideology, by exposing com- 
munist propaganda and by striving to defeat communist 
candidates for union offices, the Commission has rendered 
substantial service to true Americanism. 

The whole apparatus of the Polish American Congress 
is geared to fight communism in whatever form it thrives 
in America. Our new spaper releases and the weekly radio 
broadcasts sponsored by the state districts have effec- 

tively opposed the infiltration of communism into Polish 
labor groups. 

7. IN CONNECTION WITH THE 1948 ELECTIONS, WHAT 
STEPS ARE ANTICIPATED BY THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS? 

We shall strive to unite Polish Americans to elect only 
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genuine advocates of American democracy and security. 

“8. WHAT IS THE ATTITUDE OF THE POLISH AMERICAN 
CONGRESS TOWARDS TEHERAN, YALTA AND POTS- 
DAM DEALS IN VIEW OF THE PRESENT CRUCIAL 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS IN EUROPE? 

In every possible way, the Polish American Congress 
has steadfastly condemned these deals. It is our con- 
tention that they were reached contrary to the basic 
principles of international law and morality. They vio- 
late the American tradition of fair-play. As regards 
Poland, they were unilateral. forced upon the people 
without the consent of the Polish nation or its legal 
representatives. 

Until and unless these deals, especially those made at 
Yalta, are revoked in toto, there will be no basis for 
durable and permanent world peace and American 
security. 

Our general policies remain unchanged while details 
concerning some actions will await sanction of the 
national convention next Spring, in Chicago. 

9. WHAT ARE THE PLANS FOR THE FUTURE OF THE 
POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS? 

We aim to expand the revenues of the Polish American 
Congress and to consolidate its forces for concerted 
action in our fight for American security and for the true 
independence of Poland. 

10. IS THE POLISH AMERICAN CONGRESS EXPANDING? 

Decidedly so; since its organization in Buffalo, on 
May 28, 1944, the Polish American Congress has been 
steadily expanding. From the original 3,000 delegates 
who gathered at the initial convention it now numbers 
over 9,000 delegates, representing all the organizations 
and societies located in 26 states of the Union. 
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